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Views on the News 





CONOMIC forecasting becomes more 
important for cities with population 
change, growth and decline of com- 

mercial centers, and relocation of industry. 
Such forecasts are needed both for long- 
term financial planning and for short-term 
operating budgets. Such forecasting too 
often is hampered by (1) a lack of statistics on 
economic activity within a given city, and 
(2) a lack of comparative data for informa- 
tion on many Cities. 

The first lack often can be met by compil- 
ing information from the central labor coun- 
cil, the chamber of commerce, and other 
groups. They can provide data on employ- 
ment, wage levels, sales prices of real estate, 
manufacturing production, and gross vol- 
ume of retail sales. 

Intercity comparative data are now avail- 
able in the 7959 Municipal Year Book in the 
section on “Economic Classification of 
Cities.”” Information is shown on economic 
base, metropolitan status, rent level, and 
employment and manufacturing (p. 192). 
Financial and other statistics on state and 
local governments are now widely available 
through reports of the 1957 Census of Gov- 
ernments which were described in some de- 
tail in the July issue of PusLtic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

But an inventory of community economic 
resources, both governmental and private, is 
not enough. The data must be analyzed and 
projected, and at this point refinement is 
needed. A valuable publication has just 
been issued, City Expenditures in the United 
States, which provides some of the ground 
work (p. 190). This report challenges the 
assumption that per capita city expendi- 


tures must increase as population increases. 
Police protection is the only major munici- 
pal expenditure that correlates positively on 
a per capita basis with rising population. 
Other factors of much higher validity are 
density of population and the ratio of city 
population to that of the standard metro- 
politan area in which it is located. Other 
factors that have some statistical relation- 
ship with per capita expenditures are 
median family income; ratio of employment 
in manufacturing, trade, and services to 
total population; and intergovernmental 
revenue. 

The economic forecast for local bus sys- 
tems seems to be municipal subsidy, munici- 
pal ownership, or abandonment of service 
(p. 178). Although everybody agrees that 
urban transit is a necessity in large cities, 
the picture is different for medium-sized 
and small communities. Perhaps jitney 
operations will provide the answer. Other 
aspects of local finance administration are 
set forth in an analysis of location and 
manning of fire stations (p. 183), a forecast 
for the operating budget (p. 193), adoption 
of a revised business license ordinance (p. 
196), and termination of a city-county con- 
tract for provision of municipal-type services 
(p. 195). 

Recent personnel developments include a 
code of ethics for government employees and 
the public (p. 191), establishment of a com- 
mission to investigate city manpower re- 
quirements (p. 189), a ruling that private 
employment agencies may charge a fee for 
persons placed in civil service positions with 
a city government (p. 195), and issuance of 
a supervisors’ manual (p. 194). 
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Financial Prospects for Local Bus Systems 
By NED L. WALL* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Woes of sick industry bring varied reactions from municipal officials who, in some cases, 
are trying jitney service and other cures to keep bus lines going. 


ITTLE change is evident in the long- 
recognized pressures on private and 
municipal bus companies caught in 

the revolving door of reduced income and 
declining patronage. A survey of 19 cities,! 
conducted by the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association, shows continuing deficits 
or profits so marginal that they leave no re- 
serve for equipment replacement. 

Many private systems are at the point 
where the distasteful prospects of municipal 
operation or no operation at all hover over 
city officials. With few exceptions, municipal 
operations face the likelihood of continuing 
deficits which must be met from other reve- 
nue sources. 

While much has happened in the field of 
urban mass transit in recent years, the 
municipal official’s task in deciding what to do 
often is complicated by the fact that no 
single approach has been accepted as the 
approach by any significant number of cities. 

Within recent months, these disparate 
events have taken place: San Antonio voters 
approved the purchase of a private bus sys- 
tem, while Phoenix voters decided to sell the 
municipal system to a private company. Bus 
companies in Eugene, Oregon, and Bay 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wall, who joined the 
ICMA staff on June 1, has had seven years of news- 
paper experience as a reporter for municipal, coun- 
ty, and other local governments. For the past four 
years he was with the Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Jntel- 


ligencer Journal. He is a graduate of Rutgers with 
majors in journalism and government. 


1 Cities supplying information for this article in- 
clude: San Antonio, Texas; Phoenix, Arizona; Bay 
City, Jackson, and Ann Arbor, Michigan; Provo, 
Utah; Chillicothe, Ohio; Enid, Oklahoma; Janes- 
ville, a Staunton and Winchester, Vir- 

inia; Bangor, Maine; Norwich, Connecticut; 

ulder, Co Sinlios Watertown, New York; Eugene, 
Oregon; Joplin, Missouri; Daytona Beach, Florida; 
and Ottumwa, Iowa. 


City, Michigan, went out of business and 
were replaced by apparently successful jit- 
ney service. A circuit court ruled that state 
tax exemptions were valid under the “‘Jack- 
son Plan”’ in which this Michigan city leases 
the bus company’s facilities, then hires the 
company to operate them. 


BACKGROUND OF PROBLEMS 

The conditions adversely influencing 
mass transit (PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, Sep- 
tember, 1956) are still with our urban areas. 
But one additional comparative statistic 
may serve to point up the decline in mass 
transit of all types: “At the peak of its pas- 
senger volume in 1926, the transit industry 
developed a riding habit of 220 revenue 
rides per capita in urban areas. In 1957 an- 
nual revenue rides per capita had declined 
to 89.2 

Population growth has not offset this per 
capita decline; in fact, postwar growth oc- 
curred mainly in the outlying or suburban 
areas which, generally speaking, do not gen- 
erate the short-haul, rapid-turnover patron- 
age which forms the backbone of bus in- 
come. Thus the transit industry has been 
characterized by declining service, elimina- 
tion or severe reduction of off-hour and 
weekend runs, and increased fares in an at- 
tempt to keep operating. Municipal and 
state financial relief thus far granted to pri- 
vate bus systems has helped some but has not 
provided a permanent solution. 


Tue Bo_p APPROACH 


Widespread interest in the plight of mass 
transit has been manifest recently. Experts 


2W.S. Rainville, Jr., director of research, Ameri- 
can Transit Association, Planning for Urban Transpor- 
tation (proceedings of second annual spring confer- 
ence of the Organization of Cornell Planners). 
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FINANCIAL PROSPECTS FOR BUS SYSTEMS 


have called for bold thinking and action in 
dealing with its physical and financial prob- 
lems, particularly in relation to about a 
dozen large metropolitan areas which would 
suffer traffic strangulation were mass transit 
to be abandoned. Proposals include mono- 
rail systems and construction of rapid transit 
lines in medial strips of superhighways. In 
the financial area, suggestions; have beef 
made to tax the inefficient automobile to 
provide a direct subsidy for mass transit and 
to revise federal corporation tax laws to aid 
transit companies. In Illinois, one variant is 
a Chicago Transit Authority request that 
state funds be granted to cover the loss in- 
volved in half-fare rates for school children. 

Such sweeping proposals, which often 
seem impossible of completion anyway, are 
of little help in dealing with bus transit in 
smaller cities. More often than not, the ques- 
tion faced by an administrator is: ‘What can 
I do to prevent the problem from being 
dumped onto the city?” 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

Five of the cities covered by the ICMA 
survey have municipal systems: Staunton 
and Winchester, Virginia; Janesville, Wis- 
consin; Daytona Beach, Florida; and, now, 
San Antonio, Texas. Happily for Staunton, 
its system is one of the few operating at a 
profit. It even manages to set aside some 
money to cover depreciation. In 1958, it 
netted $1,600 on a 12-bus, $49,000 gross 
revenue operation. It was able to set aside 
$6,800 for depreciation. 

Winchester has a $30,000 annual opera- 
tion. A deficit of somewhat less than $6,000 
was covered by general fund appropriations 
last year. This practice of deficit operation 
was given voter sanction in a referendum in 
1951. At that time the vote was nine-to-one 
in favor of continued municipal operation 
even with a deficit. City Manager S. L. 
Grant said, “It is rather difficult to ascer- 
tain the value of bus service to a city, par- 
ticularly for schools, and the trend has been 
to abide by the decision of the citizens some 
years ago.” 

Daytona Beach’s budget for the current 
year anticipates a deficit of $12,000 on a 
quarter-million dollar operation. This is 
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closer to the break-even point than any of 
the past two or three years’ experience, and 
city officials are hopeful that the margin will 
be reduced further when new rolling stock 
lowers maintenance costs. 

In Janesville, where but 5 per cent of the 
population rides municipal buses, general 
fund appropriations were used to cover an 
out-of-pocket loss (not including deprecia- 
tion) of $15,000 last year. The system has 
lost money ever since it was acquired in 
1952, and leads City Manager Joseph Lustig 
to say, “‘Mass transportation just can’t win.” 

San Antonio, in transition from private to 
municipal operation, is hopeful that present 
revenues will put the system on a break-even 
basis, although the private company which 
formerly operated the system lost money. 
However, the city will benefit from the elim- 
ination of certain executive salaries, divi- 
dends, and other similar costs of private 
operation. The city also will benefit from 
exemptions from fuel and other taxes. 

Voters approved the San Antonio pur- 
chase early in 1959 after extended contro- 
versy on renewal of the bus company fran- 
chise. The dispute centered about the invest- 
ment value on which the rate of return to the 
company was to be based. The company 
claimed it could not operate at revenue 
levels suggested by the city, and the city re- 
fused to recognize the higher valuation 
claimed by the company. The system was 
purchased by the city under authorization 
of a referendum, the vote being four-to-one 
in favor of purchase. Twenty-year general 
obligations bonds totaling $1,750,000 were 
approved to cover part of the $3,725,000 
deal. Sale of revenue bonds not requiring 
voter approval provided the rest of the 
money. 

SERVICE AND SUBSIDY 


The ICMA survey showed a trend toward 
acceptance of municipal responsibility to 
work for elimination or modification of local 
and state taxes and license fees to help a 
struggling bus company. However, there 
may be reluctance to do so where a company 
is operating at even a slim profit. Such tax 
and fee abatement is still offering new 
ground for experimentation—as in the 
“Jackson Plan,” 
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In effect, Jackson has hired National City 
Lines of Chicago to operate facilities leased 
from NCL. A circuit court has upheld the 
legality of this device to avoid state motor 
vehicle and fuel taxes. It also exempts parts 
purchases, made through the city purchas- 
ing department, from federal excise taxes. 

The traditional approach—state and 
local tax relief by amendment of municipal 
and state laws—also continues to be used. 
The Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion recently recommended, and the legisla- 
ture approved, a bill that would permit bus 
companies to retain 50 per cent of their 
state motor vehicle fuel taxes and 50 per 
cent of their local real estate taxes. The bill 
has the support of the governor. Earlier, 
Connecticut had removed a gross receipts 
tax, the income from which had been dis- 
tributed to communities. 

Exemptions from city motor vehicle excise 
and state gasoline taxes in Bangor, Maine, 
reduced costs by some $6,000 a year. Bangor 
has had two service reductions in the past 
three years, and another came before the 
Maine Public Utilities Commission this 
summer. It had the support of the city gov- 
ernment. Joseph R. Coupal, Jr., city manag- 
er, explains: “Inasmuch as I feel certain 
that favorable action by the PUC on their 
request is the only way to keep buses operat- 
ing at all, the city will go on record as favor- 
ing the approval of this request.” 

Elimination of night service, coupled with 
a fare increase, and waiving of a $10 per bus 
municipal license fee, permits the Water- 
town operator to break even, “‘at least for 
the moment.” Yet City Manager Ronald G. 
Forbes reports that the system probably 
would be abandoned were it not for Nation- 
al Guard riders from nearby Camp Drum. 
“There is a very lucrative trade which he 
has for nine weeks in summer to help him 
tide over during the remainder of the year.”’ 


SPECIAL CasEs 
The survey underscored the fact that 
transit operations in practically any city 
may contain unique elements to set them 
apart from those in other cities. An unusual 
example is Boulder, Colorado, where a 
utility company provides both bus and elec- 
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tric service. A utility franchise permits the 
company to set its electric rates to include 
losses from bus operations. Since there have 
been deficits for a number of years, the effect 
has been that electric consumers have been 
subsidizing bus riders. “It is doubtful that 
the Public Service Company would propose 
the elimination of this service when the time 
comes for renegotiation of their franchise,” 
City Manager M. Don Harmon reports. 

The special circumstances of the Phoenix 
case, which led to the atypical sale of mu- 
nicipal buses to a private owner, were creat- 
ed by a state law which restricted the mu- 
nicipal system to older, declining population 
centers. The system lost $146,000 in the year 
ending June 30, 1958. Consolidation with 
the private company will bring service to all 
areas of the city, including annexed areas. 

Provo, Utah, is somewhat unusual be- 
cause it has a private bus service started in 
1953 after the city had no service for about 
five years. During this period, Provo was the 
only city of more than 25,000 population in 
the United States to be without a mass 
transportation system. However, even today 
only a small portion of Provo is served—one 
bus operates between the downtown district 
and Brigham Young University. Persons in 
other areas of the city must rely on private 
automobiles or taxis. 


PROSPECTS FOR ABANDONMENT 

Despite the ability of the “Jackson Plan” 
to eliminate some costs, the Michigan city is 
currently preparing a referendum on the 
question of municipal purchase of the Na- 
tional City Lines system in Jackson. Under 
the present lease-operation agreement, all 
revenues from the bus system are placed in a 
fund which are pledged to: meet operating 
expenses, including 5 per cent of gross reve- 
nues to cover NCL’s “‘managerial services’’; 
cover a one-twelfth annual depreciation on 
physical assets; and turn over to NCL 10 per 
cent of gross revenue as “‘profit.’” Payments 
are made semiannually, but Jackson has 
never received enough money in the bus 
fund to provide the full 10 per cent profit. 

An advisory referendum in Jackson on the 
purchase of the system, held in 1958, showed 
an eight-to-three majority in favor of munic- 
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ipal ownership. Whether a specific proposal 
to finance such a purchase would obtain the 
required three-fifths majority is uncertain. 
However, there appears to be only a $7,000 
difference between NCL’s estimate of the 
value of its facilities and an independent ap- 
praisal for the city, which should avoid the 
differences which have marked the negotia- 
tions in other cities. City Manager Joseph A. 
Warren comments: “If the proposal is de- 
feated, I believe that National City Lines 
would discontinue operations here very 
shortly thereafter.” The lease expires on 
November 30. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, also has been seek- 
ing ways out of the dilemma created by the 
fact that only 2 per cent of the population 
rides buses. ““Ann Arbor, in effect, has had 
emergency operation of buses since August, 
1956,” says Guy C. Larcon, Jr., city admin- 
istrator. An auditor’s report indicates that 
an annual municipal subsidy of $20,000 is 
needed to balance bus operations, despite 
relief of $8,000 annually in gasoline tax and 
motor vehicle license fees. This has led to 
massive disinterest among potential opera- 
tors sought out by the city. 

Finally, a locally organized, drive-owner 
company was set up in Ann Arbor and pro- 
vided with overhead reductions by way of a 
modified “Jackson Plan.” But the program 
was gradually abandoned because, as a citi- 
zens Committee report said: “There are not 
enough people using a bus system in the 
City of Ann Arbor to make it successful.” 

Some city administrators anticipate aban- 
donment of service. The reply of Enid’s city 
manager, Gerald D. Wilkins, is typical: 
*‘Due to the fact that patronage is so small, 
there is even a possibility that the city might 
allow public transportation to lapse.” 

City Manager Coupal puts it this way: 
‘Bangor, like most cities of our size, is facing 
a real problem in the future of mass transit 
systems and, very frankly, my philosophy at 
the moment is to stall off as long as possible 
the awful day when we will be running a 
bus system.” 


THe Way oF JITNEYS 


A wide interest in jitney-type service as a 
means of continuing public transit on a re- 
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duced scale was shown in the ICMA survey. 
However, only a few cities report actual use 
of jitneys. 

Compared with many of the bold sugges- 
tions for multi-million dollar revamping of 
urban transit systems, the jitney is about as 
glamorous as the nickel from which it takes 
its name. Jitney operations are usually 
marked by these features: driver ownership 
and responsibility for operating and mainte- 
nance costs; some degree of schedule coordi- 
nation through a formal company or associa- 
tion; and, increasingly, use of vehicles small- 
er than those operated by bus companies. 
(Foreign-made buses appear to be popular.) 
Kokomo, Indiana, has a taxi service which 
operates on a bus-like schedule. 

Perhaps the best-known jitney system is 
that of Atlantic City, New Jersey, which has 
been operating for many years. The 10-pas- 
senger buses—in most cases converted step- 
in delivery trucks—operate 24 hours a day. 
Visitors to the resort city often go home 
to grumble to the local bus owner. “Why 
don’t you run small jitneys here at night and 
out in the suburbs where you claim you are 
losing money? It would certainly cost less to 
run the small bus rather than the large 
buses you use.” 

The operator, faced with this logic, points 
out that the jitney service would not reduce 
labor costs, a large item in a bus company 
budget, and would require capital invest- 
ment in equipment. “‘When we need to re- 
place our old big buses,” he probably would 
say, “we can’t afford to tie up money in 
small equipment we could use only part 
time.”’ He tells the half-believing returnee 
that the jitneys in Atlantic City ply the long, 
straight streets running between and parallel 
to the boardwalk and main business avenue, 
making it convenient for anyone in the city 
to go from one place to another by jitney. 
Further, the resort city generates alot. of 
pedestrian traffic. “You can’t take your car 
on the boardwalk,” the bus operator says. 

Jitney operators are successful, apparent- 
ly, when they avoid the overhead costs in- 
escapable to the larger bus companies. They 
are like the small neighborhood stores which 
exist despite nearby supermarkets. The 
supermarket may have economies inherent 
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in size and business volume, but the small 
family-run store is not bound by limitations 
on employee hours, wages, pension plans, 
and other costs of the larger operator. 

The Eugene, Oregon, jitney service is 
operated by a group of owner-drivers who 
formerly worked for a now bankrupt trans- 
portation company. They follow old city 
routes but also go into suburban areas not 
previously served. Further, an interurban 
line goes to Springfield. Twelve nine-passen- 
ger European buses are used. 

The history of the Bay City, Michigan, 
jitney operation is similar. The bus company 
failed, voters did not approve municipal 
subsidy, and unemployed drivers started 
service with foreign buses, individually 
owned and operated. Now incorporated, the 
group carries between 6,500 and 7,500 pas- 
sengers a week. City Manager C. F. Jablon- 
ski reports that the jitney drivers have more 
take-home pay than previously. 

Jackson has a one-man jitney line which 
replaced an abandoned route of the bus 
franchise holder. He took up where an earli- 
er jitney failed after a few weeks. 

Joplin, Missouri, reports that its taxi com- 
pany operates a jitney-type service similar to 
that of Kokomo, where taxis leave the center 
of the city on a regular basis but follow 
specified routes. Several other cities indicat- 
ed that consideration would be given to pro- 
moting jitney or expanded taxi service if 
normal bus service were ended. 

While jitney service might appear to be a 
blessing it is prudent to be concerned with 
standards of operation, spelled out in a con- 
tract or franchise. These standards should 
insure that safe equipment is operated to 
provide at least a minimum level of service 
and in such manner as not to interfere un- 
duly with traffic, parking, and loading. A 
shabby jitney service would involve admin- 
istrative headaches far beyond its value to 
the city. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Except for those cities faced with an im- 
mediate crisis, there is a tendency to put off, 
as long as possible, a decision on whether 
to take over or abandon local bus service. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


The public official, confronted with de- 
mands for municipal operation, faces a hard 
choice, particularly where substantial num- 
bers of persons use the buses. Elimination of 
service means hardship for those who have 
no alternative means of transportation. And 
yet, it is axiomatic that a regular bus cus- 
tomer who does find another way rarely re- 
turns to the bus. Oak Park, Illinois, which 
recently had a three-month bus strike, ex- 
pects a considerable drop in use now that 
service is restored. 

In the long run, continued reductions in 
service may turn people completely away 
from mass transit, thus “solving” the prob- 
lem. But this is an unwise substitute for 
transportation planning. In terms of traffic 
engineering, financial assistance where war- 
ranted, and physical improvements, every 
step taken to keep people riding the buses 
means less outlay for streets, traffic control, 
and parking. 

City Manager Frank Lawler says it this 
way: “Streets in Ottumwa are generally 
narrower than the usual. With the growing 
vehicle registration we can see where aban- 
donment of the bus companies would create 
additional traffic problems, and therefore 
mass transportation is quite desirable here.” 

There is reason to believe that city offi- 
cials should continue their interest in pri- 
vately owned bus companies. The increasing 
age of vehicles, many in use since the post- 
war years,’ presents companies with the 
unhappy choice of continuing to pay high 
maintenance costs or spending money to re- 
place worn out equipment. Either could 
bring on the crisis as well as fewer pas- 
sengers. 

The city official should assess citizen de- 
mand for bus service, determine the prob- 
able costs of municipal operation, and find 
out whether the public is willing to pay these 
costs. Having done so, he will be better pre- 
pared to meet the crisis, should it come. 


3 United States bus companies purchased 22,500 
new buses in the three-year period, 1946-48, com- 
pared with 18,700 buses in the six years of 1949 to 
1955. (Transit Fact Book, 1956, American Transit 
Association.) 











Manpower and Effective Fire Fighting 


By WARREN Y. KIMBALL* 


Manager, Fire Service Department, National Fire Protection Association 


Sound management of fire department expenditures requires re-evaluation of long-standing 
concepts regarding manpower assignments and location of fire stations. 


O YOU have an effective fire fight- 
ing force? Are you getting your 
money’s worth from fire depart- 

ment expenditure? If you are manager of a 
city of less than 100,000 population the 
chances are good that you are not. 

The long-time trends of increased munic- 
ipal costs and reduced duty hours for fire- 
men have cut, in many cases, fire company 
manpower to the point where, at present, 
individual fire companies in smaller cities 
often cannot be depended upon to success- 
fully handle anything more than a minor 
fire. Most of these same fire departments 
have sufficient apparatus and equipment to 
handle serious fires, but present company 
organization is such that they cannot utilize 
their equipment effectively, particularly 
during the early stages of a fire. 

This trend in fire department administra- 
tion has developed over a considerable peri- 
od of time, and, unfortunately, a good many 
city administrators, and even a good many 
fire chiefs, have grown up with this situation 
and fail to realize its administrative weak- 
nesses. As a consequence, many fires that a 
well organized fire crew could handle effec- 
tively get away and cause needless property 
losses. The case that I am making is that 
more effective fire protection can be secured 
by more effective administration without 
necessarily spending any more money. In 
fact, spending money on the existing set-up 
may not correct the situation at all. 

* Epiror’s Norte: A veteran of 30 years on the 
NFPA staff, Mr. Kimball is a specialist in fire de- 
partment administration and serves as a consultant 
to a number of cities. He is editor of the NFPA Fire- 
man and has been a consultant to ICMA in the 


preparation of its training course in Municipal Fire 
Administration. 


Actually, the corrective measures are 
quite simple and readily put into operation, 
but to do so several pet shibboleths of the 
fire service must be boldly thrust aside, and 
the city manager must have the courage of 
his convictions to force the issue. The prob- 
lem boils down to the simple fact that most 
fire departments are attempting to operate 
more apparatus and companies on a first-line 
basis than the population and resources of 
the community can possibly support. Appa- 
ratus is relatively cheap and gives an appear- 
ance of fire protection which does not exist 
without the accompanying manpower. 

For example, a pumping engine costs 
about $1,000 per year but it costs from 
$10,000 to $20,000 to keep one man on that 
pumper around the clock, depending on 
salaries and hours on duty. And to properly 
man the pumper would cost $50,000 to 
$100,000 or more. Thus the apparatus cost 
is only 1 to 2 per cent of the cost of the man- 
power needed to utilize the equipment effec- 
tively. The result is that, outside of the large 
cities where each fire company protects a 
large population and valuation, many fire 
trucks have only one, two, or three men on 
duty. 

MANPOWER STANDARDS 

Studies of fire department operations 
show that not less than four men are needed 
to efficiently operate any major piece of fire 
apparatus and that five men per company 
per shift is a more desirable minimum. A 
crew of one or two men can utilize only 
about 10 per cent of the extinguishing capac- 
ity of their apparatus with any degree of 
promptness. Job studies and fire ground ex- 
perience show the five-man crew to be over 
twice as effective as a three-man crew. 
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Fire protection experts agree that while 
small outside fires such as grass and automo- 
biles may be handled by two or three men 
with one truck, a minimum response to all 
building fires including dwellings should be 
a team of three fire trucks and at least 12 
men organized and trained to work to- 
gether. Heavier response may be needed in 
high hazard districts. One of the three com- 
panies should man a ladder truck or 
“squad” assigned to open up, ventilate, lad- 
der the building, as well as perform rescue 
and salvage operations while engine com- 
panies are getting hose lines into service. 

Unfortunately, more than half of the fire 
departments in the cities under discussion 
have only one or two men assigned to their 
ladder trucks. Experienced chiefs claim that 
proper ladder truck manning is most impor- 
tant. This organizational deficiency is one of 
the prime factors responsible for failure of 
some fire departments to control working 
fires with a minimum of loss. 


A TypicaL Case 

Let us look at a highly typical situation in 
a midwest city of 38,000 population which 
has 40 fire fighters with a payroll of $170,000. 
Only 13 men are normally on duty and these 
are scattered among three fire stations with 
one to three trucks each. The majority of 
fire trucks are responding with only one or 
two men. A normal fire alarm response is but 
six or seven men or about half the minimum 
needed. Thus the department can handle 
only small fires with any efficiency or expec- 
tation of success. To make matters worse 
there is no organized fire prevention pro- 
gram, no building inspection program, and 
no firemen’s training. 

With better organization and with no in- 
crease in expenditure or change in firemen’s 
working conditions, it would be possible to 
provide the more effective fire response team 
of at least three four-man companies for this 
city. This would include a manned aerial 
ladder truck. Even without hiring more men 
the department could add full-time fire pre- 
vention and training officers. 

The fire companies, under radio control 
by the dispatcher, would also do inspection 
work, conduct pre-fire planning exercises 
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and drills, test hydrants, and, above all, 
would handle properly the apparatus to 
which they were assigned. Any existing 
apparatus for which on-duty men are not 
available to provide proper crews would be 
maintained for use by the off-duty men who 
would be paid for the few times a year they 
might be called back. Chiefs of small fire de- 
partments paying men for off-duty response 
report that they are never short of men for 
reserve equipment. 

With radio-equipped apparatus the re- 
quired minimum response can be sent to all 
alarms for building fires without depriving 
the balance of the city of protection, even if 
this requires substantially all the available 
on-duty force. After all, in the average com- 
munity fires which cause the major losses 
usually develop because of inadequate first 
alarm response. When the first truck arrives, 
the officer reports whether he can handle the 
situation. If so, other companies on the way 
are instructed to disregard the call. 


Orr-Duty RESERVES 


But if all hands will be needed, sufficient 
off-duty men are summoned to man the re- 
serve apparatus. Generally, only a part of 
the off-shift will be needed. The response is 
frequently on a voluntary basis unless a gen- 
eral alarm is sounded. One chief who follows 
this plan reports that with 13 men on duty 
he averages 26 men per fire. Of course, 
many cities have more than one minimum 
12-man response unit on duty, and do not 
need off-shift coverage except for major 
fires. In very small departments some off- 
duty men may be needed to provide ade- 
quate first alarm response. 

Managers should take a critical look and 
see what percentage of the fire department 
payroll is actually getting to the average fire 
on first alarms. In many small cities they 
will be shocked to find that only one paid 
man in eight or 10 actually is responding to 
a typical fire. 

The first step in obtaining fire department 
efficiency is to eliminate one, two, and three- 
man companies either by bringing them up 
to at least four men on duty or by combining 
and regrouping weak companies to provide 
effective strength. A two- or three-man crew 
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is a big expense and is effective only on small 
fires. Yet a five-man engine company is 
capable of immediately delivering full 
pumper capacity with any size of hose 
streams needed. With a two- or three-man 
company the apparatus is little more than a 
“taxi.” There are not enough men to pro- 
vide both a pump operator and hosemen, so 
the pump is seldom used. With the larger 
crew the pump can be operated to full ad- 
vantage. Tests have shown that two separate 
pumper companies, each with two or three 
men on duty, can only provide about 200 
gallons per minute whereas the same appa- 
ratus and men, organized as one well- 
manned company, can provide up to 1,500 
gallons per minute. 

The basic question is whether it is neces- 
sary or desirable to maintain a prescribed 
number of fire companies even if there is 
only a skeleton force on each company. Ob- 
viously, there are certain minimums to be 
met if the community is to have a safe level 
of protection. In all cases it is necessary to 
have enough men on duty or responding to 
provide a good minimum first alarm re- 
sponse as outlined. In addition, a single fire 
must not deprive the department of ability 
to handle a second call, and response to 
small grass, brush and automobile fires 
must not seriously reduce the level of protec- 
tion needed to provide response to building 
fires. 

Fire Station Location 


My conviction is that reorganization or 
grouping of weak scattered units into effec- 
tive fire companies best meets all of these re- 
quirements because it provides better com- 
munity-wide coverage and more efficient use 
of existing manpower. In the majority of 
cities under 100,000, the greatest deficiency 
is due to the seriously inadequate manning of 
individual companies which all too often are 
scattered in such a way that their operations 
are poorly coordinated. 

Let us consider another typical situation 
where there happen to be six fire companies 
(five pumping engines and a ladder truck), 
all seriously undermanned. I would not sug- 
gest reducing the number of companies or 
the amount of apparatus but rather a re- 
grouping of the men on duty so that three 
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pumpers and the ladder truck would be ef- 
fectively manned at all times. On the rela- 
tively few occasions when all companies are 
needed, the other two pumper companies 
would be manned by paying off-shift mem- 
bers to respond. Where several departments 
serve adjoining areas effective mutual aid 
plans provide for prompt reinforcements in 
the form of extra companies occasionally 
needed for major fires or when several seri- 
ous fires occur simultaneously. 

Of course, it is assumed that the on-duty 
companies will be within acceptable running 
time for all parts of the city. A misconcep- 
tion that has contributed much to faulty fire 
company organization is that it is necessary 
or desirable to maintain a fire company in 
every section of town even if there are only 
one or two men on duty in each station. In 
one extreme case a fire department has three 
stations with a total of five men on duty. One 
central station would easily cover the com- 
munity. 

The idea of having a fire company located 
in every part of town is faulty for many rea- 
sons: With present wages and hours for fire 
fighters, it is impractical from an economic 
point of view. The weak isolated fire com- 
panies are ineffective until adequate help 
arrives. These companies perform very little 
fire duty, cover a limited area, and are thus 
inept and inexperienced. The average man 
gets to about one-third of the few fires his 
company is.assigned to attend. The isolated 
companies cannot be properly trained or 
supervised. They cannot be effectively co- 
ordinated with over-all fire department 
operations, and are wasteful of manpower 
because two weak companies cost more than 
one good company that could protect a large 
area or the entire city. They cannot be effec- 
tively used for fire prevention inspection or 
patrol. They are difficult to man during 
periods of vacation or sickness. They are of 
almost no value when effective companies 
are needed for serious fire fighting. 

In general, if sufficient properly manned 
apparatus is stationed or can be provided 
within one and one-half miles of a poorly 
manned unit, the elimination of the weak 
unit is probably indicated, even though some 
outlying districts might be over two miles 
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from the first alarm response. It is better to 
have a dozen men and proper equipment 
travel two miles and arrive as a unit than to 
have two men come half a mile. 

Inevitably, the problem is raised about 
isolated areas three miles or more from a 
properly manned fire company. People in 
these areas demand protection. Is the city 
justified in spending $50,000 or more per 
year for the manpower that would be needed 
to provide an effective fire company or 
should it limit the expense to say $30,000 a 
year on an admittedly ineffective company? 

Of course, much depends on the popula- 
tion and relative value of property in the 
area in question. The isolated company may 
be a necessary investment. On the other 
hand, the property protected may not pro- 
vide enough tax income to warrant a paid 
fire company. One logical solution may be 
to provide a volunteer fire company, per- 
haps with merely a driver or custodian on 
duty. Another may be to move some other 
fire company within range of the area in 
question. But, in any case, the problem of 
isolated areas is a very minor part of the fire 
department organization problem. 

Let’s look at another typical city, one of 
50,000 population, with six fire stations 
scattered about the city. Eight men are at- 
tempting to man four trucks at headquarters 
(two men per truck), and the other stations 
have two or three men, each providing 
meager protection. Despite a $300,000 pay- 
roll, this city does not have one effective fire 
company. 

To bring existing companies and stations 
up to minimum effective strength would 
double the payroll and, unless additional 
stations were built, the distribution would 
still be faulty because of poor fire station 
locations. 

However, two properly located fire sta- 
tions immediately east and west of the busi- 
ness district would put the entire city within 
one and one-half miles of a station housing 
a 12-man, three-truck, response unit, each 
with two engines and one ladder truck. The 
high value district would be less than one 
mile from the entire department. All fire 
companies would be equally busy. The theo- 
retical shortage in the number of companies 
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would be offset by the older apparatus, 
placed in reserve and manned by the off- 
shift. Operational costs would be reduced 
and it would soon be evident that the lesser 
number of strong units was far more effec- 
tive than the weak and isolated “com- 
panies.” 
Fire Orriciats’ FEARS 

An argument frequently advanced by 
fire officials against effective consolidation of 
stations and companies is that, once the 
number of companies has been reduced, the 
remaining companies may be allowed to drop 
to two or three men. This is preposterous. 
Individual isolated companies are tolerated 
because these companies are recognized as 
individually unimportant and because they 
can be spared. Most of the time they sit in 
quarters while the headquarters crew does 
the bulk of the work. If there were no spare 
units, the required manning would be 
clearly justified, apparent to all, and would 
be economically obtainable. Where not 
provided, the city would expect to be penal- 
ized and suffer serious fires. 

Many of the larger cities in all parts of the 
country have already reorganized and re- 
located fire stations and companies to permit 
maintenance of proper manpower in re- 
maining companies. One large west coast 
city is at present eliminating weak com- 
panies to provide at least five men for all 
companies. The chief is convinced that this 
is essential to good protection and effective 
fire department operations. 

It is the smaller cities that desperately 
need reorganization, that have been slow in 
making the changes which are inevitably 
necessary to provide a good fire department. 
The reasons are that the average chief of a 
small city has less experience in organization 
and in fighting serious fires. He hesitates to 
change from what he knows, however in- 
adequate and ineffective. Generally, the re- 
organization will only come when demand- 
ed by a good administrator. 


CONCLUSIONS 
In summary, to make the present fire de- 
partment manpower and apparatus fully 
effective, the following steps are indicated: 
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1. Abolish all fire companies of less than 
four men on duty by combining weak crews. 
At least four men on duty, and preferably 
five men, are needed per company. 

2. Arrange for first-alarm response of at 
least 12 men and three trucks as a minimum 
unit for all building fires. Do not be con- 
cerned if all men do not work at every fire 
because better teamwork will develop 
through the group operation. The proper 
manpower will reduce losses through better 
ventilation and salvage work. In very small 
departments having less than a dozen men 
on duty, arrange to pay off-duty men to 
respond. The cost is small and cheaper than 
adding one man per shift to a single weak 
company. 

3. Eliminate overlapping fire stations 
where not needed to provide required re- 
sponse. Most departments have more sta- 
tions and companies than they can possibly 
man and which are not needed to provide 
reasonable running distance. 

4. Have the dispatcher control all appa- 
ratus by radio. If fire company manpower is 
very low, consider having police dispatcher 
handle fire calls in small towns. One small 
department cannot send the ladder truck 
until an off-duty man relieves the dispatcher 
at the desk. The truck should respond at 
once. Let the police do the dispatching. 

5. Institute daily fire prevention inspec- 
tions and patrols by all fire companies using 
radio-equipped apparatus. Companies sit- 
ting in quarters waiting for fires are wasteful 
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and an anachronism. Good departments 
don’t do that. 

6. Appoint a fire prevention chief of 
above company rank to direct fire preven- 
tion and fire planning. He can serve as an 
assistant chief at fires. 

7. Adopt modern fire tactics based upon 
teamwork of the entire responding force, in- 
stead of disjointed “company” operations. 
This is a benefit possible with the improved 
organization. 

8. Appoint a chief of training to con- 
stantly supervise departmental training and 
instruction at all levels. He will also serve as 
an assistant chief at fires. All working groups 
should receive supervised training daily, in- 
cluding instruction in modern firemanship, 
operation of equipment, and fire prevention. 
Most small departments are very poorly 
trained compared to the larger departments 
having a good training staff. 

9. Organize an administrative staff con- 
sisting of a chief, deputy chief who may be 
the executive officer, and the fire prevention 
and training chiefs. These men, where not 
provided, will be recruited from the existing 
officers and will make the new organization 
more popular because it provides a better 
career service. 

10. Take a personal interest and a direct 
hand in the management of your fire de- 
partment. It is one of the major items of 
municipal expense. Unless you give it a fair 
proportion of your time the chances are that 
it is not worth what you are spending on it. 
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City Develops Cooperative 
Weather Observing System 


FLEXIBLE severe weather observing 
system—one not tied solely to Weather 
Bureau warnings of possible tornadoes—has 
been developed by El Dorado, Kansas, on 
the basis of experience gained when the city 
was hit by a devastating tornado in June, 
1958. 

The “twister” came without a Weather 
Bureau forecast of the possibility of tornadoes 
in the El Dorado area. However, radio com- 
munications set up as part of a 1957 plan 
permitted a warning broadcast by a radio 
station just minutes before the tornado 
struck. The warning was credited with sav- 
ing many lives. 

Under the new system, a spotter post is 
manned whenever the Bureau says that 
severe weather is possible—even though tor- 
nadoes are not specifically predicted. The 
spotter is furnished by the Oklahoma-Kan- 
sas Storm Spotters organization. 

When a tornado “alert” is supplied by 
the Bureau, six city employees and a sheriff’s 
deputy also take positions on high ground 
within a five-mile radius of El Dorado. All 
of the posts are tied to police headquarters 
by radio. Patrol cars of the city, state, high- 
way patrol, and county sheriff’s deputies 
also serve as roving spotters. The radio net 
is further expanded by six mobile units fur- 
nished by a local amateur radio club, and 
the “hams” also maintain contact with other 
amateurs on a special storm net covering 
most of Kansas and northern Oklahoma. 

Both police headquarters and the radio 
station receive teletyped forecasts directly 
from the Weather Bureau. They are con- 
nected by direct telephone line to speed 
communications. The police dispatcher is 
responsible for sending spotters to their 
posts, while the radio station serves as center 
of the “ham” system. The radio station has 
FCC permission to go “on the air” at night, 
when it normally does not broadcast, in 
order to give the public information about 


tornado alerts and sightings. Siren signals 
also are used to inform the public; three 
minutes of a steady blast indicate an alert, 
three minutes of a rising and falling signal 
indicate a sighting in the area.—STANLEY 
H. Dia, city manager, El Dorado. 


Progress Made in Cooperation 
between City and County 


OCHESTER and Monroe County, 
New York, have had more than four 
years of successful experience in intergovern- 
mental cooperation through consolidation of 
functions and contracts for area services. 
Many of these services are available also to 
towns (townships), special districts, and 
built-up unincorporated areas. 

Work began in 1955 when a city-county 
committee was established to study those 
local government functions that could ad- 
vantageously be consolidated. Committee 
membership includes members of the Roch- 
ester City Council and the Monroe County 
Board of Supervisors. The permanent com- 
mittee submits its recommendations to the 
city council and county board for adoption. 

Consolidation within the county govern- 
ment has been effected for airport develop- 
ment, public welfare, civil defense, and pub- 
lic health. Formerly these services were 
handled by the city and the 19 towns within 
the county. 

Various contracts have been drafted for 
radio communications, dog pound, refuse 
disposal, sewage disposal, fire alarm service, 
fire and police training, and water supply. 
Depending on the service, contracts apply 
to the city, county, towns, and special dis- 
tricts. For radio communications, for ex- 
ample, the city operates a system which 
serves the entire county. Contracts have 
been drafted between the city and the coun- 
ty, city and towns, and the city and volun- 
teer districts. Operating costs for radio serv- 
ice are assessed on each governmental unit 
according to the number of receiving units 
used. 
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Library service is based on city-county 
cooperation and intercounty cooperation. 
The city-county library system uses the 
facilities of the city library to provide central 
processing of books, transportation, book 
repair, and other services to small inde- 
pendent library systems throughout the 
county. Charges are based on book circula- 
tion. Additional revenue comes from the 
state of New York through legislation passed 
to encourage the extension of library serv- 
ices. The city-county library system was re- 
cently extended to Livingston and Wayne 
Counties to form a tricounty system. The 
Rochester City Library provides the same 
central processing, transportation, and other 
services. 

Cooperative action also is illustrated by 
the current construction of a $50 million 
city-county civic center. The 27-acre devel- 
opment is financed by both city and county 
governments and includes city and county 
public safety buildings, a courts building, a 
city-county office building, a parking ga- 
rage, federal building, state building, a 
street underpass, and surrounding park 
areas. 

These and other cooperative undertakings 
have involved the effort of hundreds of local 
governmental officials in Monroe County. A 
major factor in accomplishment thus far has 
been the permanent city-county committee 
composed of city councilmen and county 
supervisors to plan and develop area-wide 
governmental services.—RoBErtT P. AEx, 
director, New York State Office for Local 
Government, Albany, and former city man- 
ager, Rochester. 


City Extends Services to 
Newly Annexed Areas 


OW are 118,000 people brought with- 

in the city through annexation as 

smoothly as possible? This was a problem 
faced recently in Phoenix, Arizona. 

The city recently completed two annexa- 
tions which doubled its land area—from 54 
to 110 square miles—and increased its esti- 
mated population by 50 per cent, from 
245,909 to 363,880. City firemen have now 
completed a population census and house 
count in the annexed areas. 
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In an effort to let the new residents know 
about their new municipal government, uni- 
formed firemen delivered two letters to all 
homes in the annexed areas. One welcomed 
new citizens to Phoenix in behalf of the 
mayor and members of the city council. The 
other was a six-page message from the city 
manager. 

The manager’s letter tells how to call 
police and firemen, where the public li- 
braries are, and about such services as refuse 
collection and street cleaning which were 
immediately available. It tells further about 
plans to extend other services such as street 
lighting and sewer and water lines. Savings 
in water and sewer charges as a result of an- 
nexation are outlined, and a form which 
property owners may use to compute their 
over-all savings or increased costs is includ- 
ed. The location of city offices and phone 
numbers of city departments are also listed. 

To serve the most heavily populated an- 
nexation area, a city branch office has been 
established nine miles north of the city hall. 
Although largely staffed by employees of the 
division of building inspections, the 18 per- 
sons stationed there also include representa- 
tives of the division of licenses and division 
of treasury. This office handles all tax and 
other bills, orders for water and sewer con- 
nections or turn-offs, and applications for 
business licenses.—R'ay W. Witson, city 
manager, Phoenix. 


Commission To Investigate City 
Manpower Requirements 


HE Municipal Manpower Commission 

has been set up to make a two-year 
study of the need for competent people in 
managerial, technical, scientific, and other 
urban government positions, the American 
Municipal Association has announced. 

The commission will operate in close as- 
sociation with the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the International City Managers’ 
Association, the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, and other professional and 
technical organizations. —The commission 
will operate as an independent group with a 
$500,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

James E. Webb of Oklahoma City, a for- 
mer undersecretary of state and director of 
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the United States Bureau of the Budget, is 
chairman of the commission which eventual- 
ly will number 15 to 20 members to be se- 
lected by a seven-man organizing commit- 
tee. In a statement outlining the background 
and goal of the study, Mr. Webb said: 


The Commission will study the need of urban 
government for specialized personnel, and the 
compensation, training, and personnel systems 
necessary to attract and hold competent people 
in managerial, technical, scientific, and other 
specialized positions. 

Ninety million Americans today live in urban 
areas and require municipal services that have 
grown into vast enterprises. The need for out- 
standing, highly qualified men and women in the 
key positions is clear to all who live in our cities. 
Efficiency cannot be attained, and in some cases 
the present level of vital services cannot be main- 
tained, without finding better ways to attract and 
hold the best people at the urban governmental 
level. The country already owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the dedicated public servants who have 
served their community so well in these difficult 
times. The commission hopes to find ways in 
which they can be more adequately recognized 
and rewarded. 


Analyzes Factors Influencing 
Per Capita Costs 
HE often-repeated statement that per 
capita municipal expenditures increase 
as the population of a city increases is chal- 
lenged in a new statistical study of 462 cities 
of 25,000 population or more. Results are 
reported in City Expenditures in the United 
States by Dr. Harvey E. Brazer, associate 
professor of economics, University of Michi- 
gan (see City Hall Bookshelf). This highly 
technical work is based on analysis of 1951 
per capita expenditures and population data 
from the Bureau of the Census. 

“The wide differences in the level of per 
Capita expenditures among cities, both in 
terms of totals and of selected functional 
categories, suggest that the factors respon- 
sible for such differences are neither few in 
number nor readily identifiable,” the report 
says. One major inference to be drawn is 
that “there is little, if any, demonstrable 
positive relationship between the population 
size of cities and their levels of expenditure 
per capita when other independent vari- 
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ables are taken into account and the sample 
studied is a large one.” Typical assertions on 
this point have been based on data for broad 
groups of cities. However, this study shows 
as much variation within these groups as 
between groups of cities. 

Among the various categories of munici- 
pal expenditures (police protection, fire pro- 
tection, recreation, highways, and so on), 
police protection was the only one showing 
a demonstrable association between popula- 
tion size and per capita expenditure. But 
two other variables derived from population 
data were found to be associated to a sub- 
stantial extent with per capita expenditures. 
These are density of population and the 
ratio of the city’s population to that of the 
standard metropolitan area in which it is 
located. “There is a clearly observable posi- 
tive relationship between population density 
and expenditures with respect to all func- 
tional categories examined except highways, 
for which the relationship is strongly and 
consistently negative, and recreation. On 
the other hand, it appears that the smaller 
the proportion of the metropolitan area’s 
population that is accounted for by the cen- 
tral city, the greater are its per capita out- 
lays.” 

Other factors shown to have some statisti- 
cal relationship with per capita expendi- 
tures are: 

1. Median family income—‘Per capita 
expenditures under all functional categories 
tend to increase as incomes rise, but the re- 
lationship is particularly well marked in the 
cases of operating outlays for recreation and 
sanitation.” 

2. Ratio of employment in manufactur- 
ing, trade, and services to total population. 
This appears important when industrial 
suburbs are compared with residential ones. 

3. Intergovernmental revenue—ratio of 
revenue from other governmental sources is 
highly consistent in its positive association 
with per capita city expenditures. “Its im- 
portance seems to lie principally in the fact 
that it serves as a partial measure of the dis- 
tribution of functional responsibilities be- 
tween the cities on the one hand and the 
state and its other local subdivisions on the 
other.” 
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Recommends Ethical Code for 
Employees and the Public 


CODE of ethics for both the public and 
the public employee has been pre- 
pared by the Citizens League of Greater 
Cleveland. Without diminishing the respon- 
sibility of public officials to maintain the 
highest standard of ethics, the code says that 
the citizen has an equal responsibility in the 
maintenance of honesty in public adminis- 
tration. This recognizes that for each act of 
misconduct by an official there is an improp- 
er act by someone else not in government. 
A section of the code related to general 
conduct states: 

Public officials and employees have a duty to 
maintain the highest standard of ethics in the 
conduct of public business. Citizens have an 
equal duty in their dealings with public officials 
and employees to refrain from conduct which 
may undermine these standards. All relations be- 
tween citizens and public officials should be on a 
basis which recognizes and respects the special 
trust and unique responsibilities of public 
service. 

The nine-part code stresses the co-equal 
responsibility of citizen and official, covers 
seeking and granting of special considera- 
tion, relation of outside employment to full- 
time public service, use of public property, 
soliciting and canvassing without official 
sanction, reporting violations, , «tical ac- 
tivity and assessment, gifts, and conflict of 
interest. 

The code has received wide publicity, and 
nearly 1,000 copies have been issued. It has 
served as a stimulant to action and as a 
guide for specific legislation or directives, 
including: appointment of a cabinet com- 
mittee by the governor of Ohio to develop 
a code of ethics for state employees; study by 
the mayor of Columbus of its possible appli- 
cation in that city; plans by a number of 
municipalities in Cuyahoga County to use 
the code as a guide for the development of 
municipal rules; and distribution by one 
city to all employees as a standard of con- 
duct. 

High ethical standards are maintained by 
educating the oncoming generation and by 
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reminding the present. It was this idea, and 
not that of public indignation or sentimen- 
talism, that caused the Citizens League to 
develop the code.—EstTat E. SPARLIN, direc- 
tor, Citizens League of Greater Cleveland. 


Designates Committee for Liaison 
with Corporation Management 


HE Rochester, New York, city council 

and the Monroe County Board of Su- 
pervisors have set up an official standing 
committee to establish and maintain liaison 
with the management of local corporations 
that are part of larger companies with out- 
of-town headquarters. The action was taken 
on the basis of recommendations contained 
in a study made by a special committee of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

The study covered 12 companies, with 
total employment of about 15,000 workers, 
that were merged with larger out-of-town 
concerns between 1950 and 1957. Major 
conclusions were the following: (1) Over-all 
effects of mergers have been beneficial in 
bringing new men and talents to the city. 
(2) None of the mergers brought a shutdown 
of a local factory. (3) Almost all local plants 
studied have begun to manufacture new 
products. (4) Some of the merged com- 
panies came through well during the 1957- 
58 recession; none lagged behind the general 
economy. (5) The companies have had a net 
gain of 1,756 jobs since the mergers. (6) In 
most cases local factories have increased 
electric power consumption. (7) Available 
evidence seems to indicate increased eco- 
nomic stability from mergers, greater job 
security, and fresh managerial and techno- 
logical talent. 

The adverse findings were (1) that local 
banks and insurance companies have lost 
business because of outside management, 
and (2) that the merged companies have not 
been as ready as local firms to increase their 
corporate gifts for the Community Chest and 
similar purposes. 

The new committee is now working with 
the management of the merged companies 
to encourage their participation in civic and 
community affairs and to welcome new 
executives to the community. 
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IULA Congress Discusses Problems 
of Youth, Aged 


HIRTY-FIVE countries were repre- 

sented at the XIVth Congress of the 
International Union of Local Authorities 
held in Berlin on June 18 to 23. With 1,200 
municipal officials and others attending, it 
was the largest Congress ever held by LULA 
and the largest conference held in Berlin 
this year. 

The opening session was addressed by 
President Theodore Heuss of Germany and 
Mayor Willy Brandt of Berlin. Main sub- 
jects of discussion were ‘‘Local Services for 
Young People” and “‘Care of the Aged.” 

Patrick Healy, Jr., director of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, was general re- 
porter on “Local Services for Young Peo- 
ple.” He summarized the national reports 
submitted by 26 countries and set forth 
points for discussions at Congress sessions. 
In reporting on these discussions, he told the 
closing session that objectives should be 
strengthening of family ties and reaching 
youth unattached to organizations. More 
and better trained social workers and sports 
facilities are also needed, he said. 

Kurt Heller, secretary of the Austrian 
Union of Towns, reported sessions dealing 
with ‘‘Care of the Aged.’ He suggested that 
more attention be given to adequate hous- 
ing, household help, and social contacts. 
Supporting funds should come from the cen- 
tral government, he said. The Congress pro- 
gram included a session on ‘‘Education for 
Europe” and one on local government 
problems in developing countries in Africa 
and Asia. 

The United States delegation numbered 
50. Eleven city managers or former man- 
agers and seven mayors attended. The man- 
agers attending were ICMA President 
Arthur S. Owens, Roanoke, Virginia; Cor- 
nelius Bodine, Jr., Sioux City, lowa; James 
S. Carter, Gastonia, North Carolina; C. A. 
Harrell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Howard A. 
Olson, Elmwood Park, Illinois; Julian H. 
Orr, Portland, Maine; and Gary O. Sum- 
mers, Bellaire, Texas. Former managers 


present were Russell E. McClure, general 
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manager, Khuzetan Development Service 
in Iran; F. R. Coop, with the U.S. Mission 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia; John O. Hall, 
University of Karachi; and Donald C. 
Wagner, managing director, Philadelphia. 
Canadian managers attending were A. A. 
DeBard, Halifax, Nova Scotia; C. F. Fon- 
taine, Quebec City, Quebec; and J. R. 
French, Verdun, Quebec. 

The United States was represented at a 
meeting of the IULA Council by Mr. Orr 
and Mr. Summers, both former vice presi- 
dents of ICMA; Robert E. McLaughlin, 
president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; and Orin F. 
Nolting, ICMA director. Mr. Nolting was 
re-elected as the United States member of 
the IULA executive committee and also as a 
vice-president of LULA. 


Revises Data on the Economic 
Classification of Cities 


HE 7959 Municipal Year Book has revised 

its data on the economic classification of 
cities which was last presented in the 1953 
edition. Information for cities over 10,000 
population is given on economic base of the 
community, metropolitan status, rent level, 
per cent of employed male residents in white 
collar occupations, manufacturing ratio, and 
employment-residence ratio. 

Nearly one-third of the 1,222 cities classi- 
fied are manufacturing centers; this type is 
dominant in the Northeast section of the 
country. In the West, where retail trade con- 
stitutes the dominant type, there are only 19 
manufacturing cities. Cities in standard met- 
ropolitan areas are prevalently manufactur- 
ing or industrial with only one out of four 
specializing in retail trade. 

Forty per cent of the cities are employing 
cities in which the number of people em- 
ployed in manufacturing and trade exceeds 
the number of residents who work in these 
same industries. Employing cities occur most 
frequently in Northeast, where 46 per cent 
of all cities are of this type. They are found 
with decreasing frequency in the north cen- 
tral states, the South and the West, in that 
order. 





What Cities Are Doing 





Operating Budget Forecasts 
LLENSBURG, Washington, stepped back 
E to take a long look at its municipal opera- 
tions and has developed a five-year financial fore- 
cast for the regular operating budget. Like the 
capital budget, the forecast attempts to anticipate 
future expenses, but in Ellensburg’s case the study 
is concerned with annual operating costs. Based 
on an analysis of past trends, the study developed 
factors of 4 per cent to compute annual payroll 
increases and 2 per cent to compute annual in- 
creases in operating and maintenance costs. “‘In- 
flation seems to have become normal,” City 
Manager Benjamin H. Mead, Jr., comments. 
The study will be revised and up-dated each 
year. 
Small City Plans 
The small city of 1,200 population may also 
plan for the future. This is demonstrated by 
Wells, Nevada, a railroad community in eastern 
Nevada. The city has completed studies concen- 
trated on development potential and freeway 
location, the latter because an interstate highway 
will be built in the area. Wells hopes to develop 
a land use program, a circulation plan geared to 
the most feasible by-pass route, building controls, 
nuisance abatements, and similar regulations. 
Technical studies are being made by a con- 
sultant. 
Informing the Public 
Glencoe, Illinois, recently sent a pamphlet, 
What About Glencoe’s Property Taxes? to taxpayers 
in the village. It graphically describes the rela- 
tion of municipal expenditures to those of other 
taxing districts. . .. Moorestown Township, New 
Jersey, has distributed a small flyer showing a 
breakdown of all tax rates affecting township 
property owners. ... Newton, New Jersey, has 
prepared a brochure describing features of its 
business, residential, and industrial development. 
. .. Palo Alto, California, municipal utilities are 
described in a booklet distributed to residents of 
the city. It tells what to do in an emergency, how 
to obtain service, and how to use the services eco- 
nomically. ... Completion of the Melbourne, 
Florida, water treatment plant was noted public- 
ly in a six-page newspaper section recently. The 


report described the new $6,750,000 facilities and 
invited residents to attend dedication ceremonies. 
. .. Phoenix, Arizona, has prepared a directory 
of parks and recreation activities. It includes a 
listing of playground locations and swimming 
pools. 


Water District Uses Meter Maids 

Four women are used as meter readers by 
Water District No. 1 of Johnson County, Kansas. 
The American City magazine reports that the 
women consistently read more than 240 meters 
per eight-hour day in their coverage of the dis- 
trict, comprising suburban areas southwest of 
Kansas City. The practice of using women meter 
readers was started by a private water company 
which preceded the district. One reported advan- 
tage is that they stay on the job longer than men. 
Another is that housewives would rather have 
women entering their homes. 


Parking Fees Support Park 

Parking fees have made a Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, beach park self-supporting. The park was 
erected on state-owned ground under a 25-year 
agreement. The city has constructed a recreation 
area which includes parking space for 2,500 cars. 
During a six-month period ending in December, 
1958, the parking lot grossed $114,000. Of this, 
23 per cent was required for maintenance and 
operation, and the balance remained for new 
construction. The agreement with the state 
specifies that all revenue from these facilities must 
be used to improve beach areas for public use. 


Annexation-Incorporation Guide 


Studies of the question of whether to seek an- 
nexation or incorporation have been too limited 
in scope in California communities, according to 
a new edition of a guidebook prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California (see City Hall Bookshelf). The guide- 
book, prepared to assist communities making 
such studies, includes recommendations based on 
experience gained since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1953. It says that citizen committee re- 
ports have tended to deal with too small an area, 
and communities have studied incorporation 
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where they logically also should have considered 
annexation. Further, studies too often have been 
limited to annexation and incorporation without 
considering possibilities for more fundamental 
government reorganization. The guidebook com- 
ments that citizens’ committees, acting without 
professional assistance, normally cannot make the 
kind of study required for a full factual survey, 
All too often, the study fails to place financial and 
nonfinancial aspects in their proper perspective. 
Many reports are prepared with no thought to 
organized distribution to insure wide discussion 
of the facts and issues. 


Issues Discipline Manual 

A supervisors’ manual covering disciplinary 
procedures for city employees in Phoenix, Arizo- 
na, has been prepared by the personnel depart- 
ment. It lists five possible disciplinary actions: 
warning, reprimand, suspension, demotion, and 
discharge. An appendix provides copies of related 
personnel forms and consolidates pertinent per- 
sonnel rules for the supervisor. More than one- 
half of the text counsels supervisors on how to 
avoid problems of discipline by such steps as 
creating a comfortable atmosphere for an em- 
ployee, particularly a new employee; by assign- 
ing employees to tasks which make the best use 
of their abilities and interests; by encouraging 
employees to take steps to qualify for promotions; 
and by recognizing small problems before they 
become big problems. 


Improvement Program Approved 

By a six-to-one majority, voters in Woodland, 
California, recently approved $1,950,000 in gen- 
eral obligation bonds to finance a comprehensive 
capital improvement program. The program was 
recommended by a capital improvement plan- 
ning committee made up of 21 citizens. Items 
covered by the bond issue are sanitary sewers, 
storm sewers, water system improvements, and 
street improvements. While it is estimated that 
the improvements will require an annual appro- 
priation of about $121,600, the city expects to 
save $50,000 now required for maintenance and 
extension costs. Another $50,000 in city revenue 
would be raised from a 50 cents per month in- 
crease in both water connection and sewer con- 
nection charges. Tax increases, estimated at 10 
cents per $100 of assessment, will raise the other 
$21,000. 
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Inspections for Older Buildings 

Officials attending the 44th annual conference 
of the Building Officials Conference of America 
in May were urged to develop wider interest in 
the problems inherent in aging and decaying 
buildings. Donald F. Hunter, assistant commis- 
sioner of buildings, Cincinnati, told the group at 
its meeting in St. Paul “‘to take the necessary 
steps to see that older buildings are maintained 
in a safe and sanitary condition and in compli- 
ance with the minimum housing and building 
standards of the community.” Noting a steadily 
decreasing percentage of new construction to 
total inspection activities under the jurisdiction 
of central city municipal building inspection de- 
partments, he said the building official must keep 
pace with changes in “‘sociology, economics and 
the new politico-governmental theories so much 
in vogue today.” 
materials and building techniques developed in 
recent years challenge the building inspector to 
keep from becoming complacent, and that “‘older 


Hunter also said the new 


buildings in our cities and towns are a problem 
we can no longer sweep under the rug or pretend 
we do not see.” 


Cities May Not Bar Utility Lines 

California cities may not exclude telephone 
lines from municipal streets and other public 
places, according to a recent decision of the state 
supreme court. A state statute authorizing com- 
panies to construct lines along and on any public 
road or highway was held by the court to be a 
continuing offer which, when accepted by con- 
struction and maintenance of the lines, gives a 
franchise from the state to use public highways 
without the necessity of a grant by any subordi- 
nate legislative body (Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company v. City and County of San Francisco, 
336 P.2d 314). 


Cities Adopt Housing Codes 

Spurred by the federal urban renewal program, 
cities are formulating and adopting housing codes 
in steadily increasing numbers according to the 
Journal of Housing. At least 260 cities now have 
such regulations, and 100 more have codes in 
various stages of formulation. The 7956 Municipal 
Year Book indicated that some 100 cities had sepa- 
rate housing codes or housing code-type provi- 
sions in other ordinances, while about 40 other 
cities were preparing such legislation. An effec- 
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tive code plus sound enforcement is one of the 
“workable program” requirements for federal re- 
development funds. Although more and more 
cities are adopting housing codes, a recent meet- 
ing of enforcement officials called by the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Of- 
ficials was told by FHA Administrator, Norman 
P. Mason: “Unless these codes are enforced to the 
hilt, we are in danger of firing our urban renewal 
dollars into renewal areas to no effective pur- 
pose.” 
Recent Finance News 

Tacoma, Washington, has adopted an ordi- 
nance establishing charges for checks receivable 
by the city which cannot be cashed for such rea- 
sons as improper signature on the check, no ac- 
count in the bank on which the check is drawn, 
insufficient funds, or stoppage of payment. The 
charge is $5 if the amount of the check is $50 or 
less and $10 if it is more than $50. . . . Norwalk, 
California, has terminated its contract with Los 
Angeles County under which the county provid- 
ed all public works maintenance. The decision 
came after an organizational report recommend- 
ed establishment of a city department to main- 
tain streets and provide services such as street 
sweeping, traffic marking and signs, public works 
permit processing and inspection, building regu- 
lations, and general engineering. Norwalk was 
incorporated in August, 1957. It levies no city 
property tax. Various city general fund revenues 
and state allocations will be used to cover the 
cost of the new city services. 


Bonds Lag in Voter Approval 

Ohio voters failed to approve almost 40 per 
cent of the local government bond issues submit- 
ted during 1958, according to a study by the 
Ohio Municipal League. Municipal levies and 
county levies showed the highest rate of rejection. 
State-wide, 207 bond issues were approved out of 
342 submitted to the public. School bonds ac- 
counted for 230 of the referenda. Some 149, or 
nearly 65 per cent, were approved. Of 80 munici- 
pal levies, only 39 received approval, or 49 per 
cent. John E. Gotherman, director of research 
for the League, attributed the poor showing of 
municipal levies as compared with school issues 
to the ‘‘hard work of school officials in informing 
and convincing the general public” of the need 
for the facilities to be provided. 
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Personnel Decisions 

The Denver, Colorado, city council recently 
voted down a proposed requirement that all city 
employees live within the city limits. The meas- 
ure failed when the city council came up with a 
tie vote. ... A Los Angeles County charter pro- 
vision that wage rates for county employees be 
“fat least equal” to prevailing rates in the com- 
munity has been ruled constitutional in a superi- 
or court decision. The ruling said that the county 
must determine prevailing wages at least annu- 
ally. The suit was filed by four employee groups 
to get clarification of the section of the charter 
dealing with prevailing rate equalization. Factors 
such as fringe benefits and job security are not to 
be considered in fixing the minimum rates. The 
county had claimed that employment conditions 
in the community did not warrant application of 
salary survey data secured in mid-1958. The 
county has indicated it will appeal the ruling. 
. .. The Minneapolis city attorney has ruled that 
private employment agencies may charge a fee 
for persons placed in merit-system positions with 
the city. He said that such payments are not cov- 
ered by a city charter provision prohibiting pay- 
ment of money in connection with examination 
or appointment. 


City Seeks Anti-Litter Aid 

Virginia Beach, Virginia, has appealed to the 
brewing industry to promote tidy disposal of beer 
containers. Addressed to the United States 
Brewery Foundation and the National Beer 
Wholesalers Association, a city council resolution 
urges them to “properly advertise to their cus- 
tomers the necessity of properly disposing of and 
taking care of these disposable containers so that 
they will not mar the beauty of the streets and 
highways and will not become a nuisance to the 
municipalities of each and every state in the 
nation.”’ City Manager W. Russell Hatchett said 
he hopes the industry will be able to conduct a 
campaign similar to the ‘Smokey the Bear’”’ forest 
fire prevention drive. 


Recent Personnel News 
A manual to guide recreation personnel has 
been issued by the recreation board of Moores- 
town Township, New Jersey. Entitled Summer 
Playground Leaders Manual, the guide covers the 
history of organized recreation, development of 
leadership characteristics, first aid practices most 
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frequently needed at playgrounds, administra- 
tive regulations, and playground personnel 
standards (see City Hall Bookshelf). . . . Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has established a police cadet class 
for candidates between the age of 18 and 22 who 
will be assigned to clerical duties and radio dis- 
patching. These candidates upon reaching the 
age of 23 are eligible for patrolman appoint- 
ments. ... Norfolk, Virginia, has issued an em- 
ployee manual briefly describing city policies on 
working hours, overtime, promotions, transfers, 
pay grades, and other personnel procedures. The 
manual also contains a seven-point list of stand- 
ards of conduct for municipal employees. 


Sewer Practices Surveyed 

Common practices relating to sewer charges 
were uncovered in a survey of 13 boroughs in 
eastern Pennsylvania. The survey, conducted by 
Robert H. McGregor, Hanover borough manag- 
er, included communities in the 3,000-to-17,000 
population group. While there were many varia- 
» tions in sewer charges and rates, the survey 
found: most municipalities which metered their 
water base sewer rentals on water consumption; 
most require property owners to extend sewers 
from the curb-line to the building and charge a 
fee for lateral connection between the main and 
the curb; and most either prohibit industrial 
waste or establish additional charges for treat- 
ment. 


New Business License Standards 

A new method of establishing business license 
fees has been incorporated in an ordinance 
adopted by Park Ridge, Illinois. The ordinance, 
first major change in the city’s business license 
operations since 1928, followed a study of former 
practices which indicated that no standards were 
used in determining the amount for one license 
when compared with another, that there was a 
wide range in license amounts, and that less than 
one-half of all business establishments in the city 
were licensed. The new rules are based upon two 
considerations: type of business and floor area. 
The business types are food, service, and retail 
sales establishments. Within each category are 
five size classifications, with the largest 20,000 
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square feet or over. Fees range from $35 to $150 
for food establishments, from $30 to $110 for 
service establishments, and from $20 to $90 for 
retail establishments. Because the new licensing 
procedure includes all commercial establish- 
ments rather than the previous coverage of less 
than one-half, it is expected that this complete 
coverage will bring in some $10,000 per year 
compared with $5,000 under the old ordinances. 
Those businesses which might fall into more than 
one category are licensed either on the basis of 
the category requiring the greater inspectional 
cost or on the basis of separate licenses for each 
category. 
Work on CBD Plan 

Covina, California, has started work on de- 
velopment of a central area plan financed, in 
part, by merchants in the area. City Administra- 
tor Neil Goedhard reports that the first phase of 
the planning studies, a survey of business attitudes 
and requirements, has been completed. Covina 
recently completed a survey of citizen attitudes 
toward city government, undertaken apart from 
the downtown study (see PusiLic MANAGEMENT, 
July, 1959, p. 163). The central area plan is 
financed with one-half of the $12,000 cost from 
the federal government through a planning 
grant, $3,000 of the local share from merchants 
by the Covina Chamber of Commerce, and 
$3,000 from the city government. The survey 
indicated a high degree of interest in the central 
area program but also showed wide disagree- 
ment among merchants as to steps to be taken 
to meet downtown problems. 


Parking Rates Going Up 

A trend toward increased parking meter 
rates has been noted by the San Francisco Park- 
ing Authority which surveyed practices of 48 
large cities. Of the 48 cities, 38 have rates of 5 
cents a half hour and 10 cents or more an hour. 
Five of the 38 cities have rates of 10 cents a half 
hour or 20 cents an hour. Four cities have a city- 
wide rate of 10 cents an hour or more. Sixteen 
cities indicated that rate increases, averaging 70 
per cent, resulted in increased parking meter 
revenue, and none of the cities reported de- 
creased revenue. 
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Essential Elements Needed in an 
Executive Development Program 

N EXECUTIVE development program 
A should be based on (1) study of the devel- 
opment needs of executives in the organiza- 
tion to decide whether they need training or 
whether policies and procedures need revision, 
and (2) evaluation of the consequences of various 
types of programs on the organization and the 
participants. 

A good program helps the executive realize 
his potentialities through a more effective and 
self-satisfying performance of his job. The pro- 
gram (1) broadens the person’s cultural back- 
ground, (2) broadens his outlook on executive re- 
sponsibilities, (3) increases administrative knowl- 
edge and skills, and (4) changes perception and 
feelings of the individual, his associates, and his 
environment. 

The program must conform with the philoso- 
phy and attitudes of the organization and man- 
agement. It will fail if it instills managerial prac- 
tices and behaviors which are not accepted nor 
desired by participants and the organization. 

It must be concerned with basic fundamentals 
and principles and should avoid studying minor 
problems and routine operations. The program 
should be comprehensive so that it completes its 
objectives. It should not use short courses in 
human relations and other similar areas which 
require a great deal of time, study, and effort to 
comprehend. The program should avoid mis- 
guiding or misdirecting the participants and giv- 
ing them incomplete or inadequate information. 

It should be careful to avoid problems and 
problem areas beyond the scope and control of 
participants. Management should not attempt to 
resolve organizational inefficiency and ineffec- 
tiveness by calling upon greater improvement at 
the top level. If management is against instituting 
good basic concepts in administration, organiza- 
tion, and personnel policies, an executive devel- 
opment program cannot hope to improve the 
situation.—‘‘Reflections on Educating Execu- 
tives.” By Raymond A. Katzell. Public Adminis- 
ration Review, Winter, 1959. 


Management Development Is 
Part of Daily Operations 
ANAGEMENT development is a continu- 
ous and important phase of any organiza- 
tional operation. It cannot be divorced from nor- 
mal daily routines and set aside to function as a 
special program. It is part of the administrative 
scheme and philosophy and not a limited or tem- 
porary activity. 

A management development program is con- 
cerned with people—people who are above aver- 
age and who are highly individualistic. A pro- 
gram should, therefore, recognize the individual- 
ism in its participants. It should be based upon 
three fundamentals: (1) allow the individual to 
develop himself; (2) let him have the responsibili- 
ty and opportunity to do things himself; and 
(3) recognize his progress and growth to encour- 
age employee incentive. 

It is important that the program be kept on an 
informal basis and not be made too rigid or spe- 
cial. The participants should accept and under- 
stand the purposes of a development program 
and want to participate. 

In seeking new managerial talent, a supervisor 
should inform himself of his subordinates’ prog- 
ress and qualifications. He should consider all 
possible qualified candidates for promotional 
openings and train his subordinates for promo- 
tional opportunities. This provides a greater 
reservoir of qualified employees and serves as a 
morale booster. 

The supervisor should accept his responsibility 
in assisting in management development by rec- 
ognizing and developing the full potential of his 
subordinates. The supervisor should delegate re- 
sponsibility as quickly as a subordinate is able to 
accept it, schedule a variety of assignments with 
the purpose of developing and broadening 
knowledge and technique of administration, and 
give him special assignments which will require 
intensive study and specific recommendations on 
the organization’s procedures and_policies.— 
“Management Development Is Not Just a Pro- 
gram.” By William Hart, Advanced Management, 
April, 1959. 
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ADMINISTRATION: ITs PuRPOSE AND PERFORM- 
ANCE. By Ordway Tead. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 1959. 79pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue Arr over Loutsvitte. Community Air Pol- 
lution Program, Public Health Service, Rob- 
ert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, 46- 
76 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati 26. 1958. 
57pp. (Intergovernmental .relations in air 
pollution control for Louisville and Jefferson 
County, Kentucky.) 


ANNEXATION? INCORPORATION?—A GUIDE FOR 
Community Action. By Stanley Scott and 
Lewis Keller. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. Third 
edition, revised, 1959. 228pp. $1.50. (See p. 
193.) 


AuToMATION: Its Impact ON Business AND La- 
Bor. By John Diebold. National Planning 
Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 1959. 64pp. $1. 


Care oF THE AGED. International Union of 
Local Authorities, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 1959. 106pp. $1.80. (Twenty-six 
national reports. See p. 192.) 


Tue Cuurcn’s STAKE IN URBAN RENEWAL. Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 120 East 23 Street, New York 10. 
1959. Unpaged. 60 cents. 


A Crtizen’s Guipe To Housinc AND URBAN RE- 
NEWAL IN PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association, 1717 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia 3. 1959. 142pp. $1. 


A Crrizen’s Guiwe To Rezonina. Citizen’s Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of New York, 20 
West 40 Street, New York 18. 1959. 40pp. 50 
cents. (Attractive and well-written booklet on 
reasons for comprehensive zoning ordinance 
revision in New York City.) 


Crry Expenpirures IN THE UNITED States. By 
Harvey E. Brazer. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 261 Madison Avenue, New 


York 16. 1959, 82pp. $1.50. (See p. 190.) 


County GOVERNMENT AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
Ursan Expansion. Bureau of Government, 
University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 1959. 78pp. 


EQuaL JusTIcE FOR THE AccusEeD. New York As- 
sociation of the Bar and National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association. Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, New York. 1959. 
144pp. $3.50. 


Facts Asout Copge-Approvep Comics MaGca- 
zines. Comics Magazine Association of 
America, 300 Park Avenue, New York 10. 
1959. 32pp. 


Facts and Ficures ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1958-1959. Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1959. 272pp. $3.50. 
(Tenth edition of compilation of tax rates, 
revenues, expenditures, and debt at federal, 
state, and local levels.) 


Lanp FOR INDuUsTRY ... THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CasE; THE PROBLEM, THE ACTION REQUIRED OF 
Monicipa.ities. By Robert A. Sigafoos. Insti- 
tute of Local Government, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 1959. 89pp. 


Lanp Use AND TRAFFIC Mopets: A ProcrREss 
Report. Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. May, 1959 (entire issue). 54pp. 
$1.50. (Research papers on correlation of 
land use and traffic for transportation plan- 
ning.) 


Loca Services ror YounG Peopte. Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities, 5 Paleis- 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 1959. 372pp. 
$5.20. (Twenty-two national reports. See p. 
192.) 


MetTHops OF MEASURING THE DEMAND FOR AND 
VALUE OF OuTDOooR RECREATION. By Marion 
Clawson. Resources for the Future, 1145 
Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1959. 36pp. 50 cents. (Proposes statistical 
methods of measurement.) 
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Minority Rute: CHALLENGE TO Democracy. 
By George A. Merry. National Municipal 
League, 47 East 68 Street, New York 21. 1958. 
8pp. 50 cents. (Series of articles on state legis- 
lative reapportionment reprinted from The 
Christian Science Monitor.) 


A NEIGHBORHOOD Finps Itser. By Julia Abra- 
hamson. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1959. 370pp. $5. (First- 
hand account of urban renewal program in 
Hyde Park—Kenwood Area of Chicago.) 


REGULATION PEDDLERS, SOLICITORS, AND 
OTHER Forms OF TRANSIENT SELLING IN MIN- 


NESOTA. League of Minnesota Municipalities, 


OF 


15 University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 14. 1959. 10pp. (Includes model ordi- 
nances.) 


RESIDENTIAL REHABILITATION: PRIVATE PROFITS 
AND Pus.ic Purposes. By William W. Nash. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36. 1959. 272pp. $8. 


STaTE AND Loca. Taxes. American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 1958. 118pp. $1.50. 


SuMMER PLAYGROUND LEADER’s MANUAL. Board 
of Recreation Commissioners, Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 1959. 58pp. (See p. 195.) 


A TALE or AmericaN Cirtes. By A. F. Leemans. 
International Union of Local Authorities, 5 
Paleistraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 1959. 
Variously paged. (Series of articles on local 
government in the United States.) 


Towarb BetTreR UNDERSTANDING OF THE AGING; 
SEMINAR ON THE AGING, SEPTEMBER 8-13, 
1958. Council on Social Work Education, 345 
East 46 Street, New York 17. 1959. 127pp. $2. 


THe Ursan County Conoress. National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 
152pp. $3. (Report of first national meeting to 
explore county government views on urban 
problems.) 


WATER RESOURCES AND THE Law. Law School, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1959. 
614pp. $5. 


EQUIPMENT 


iS BUILT 
To 
‘TAKE IT’ 


WAUSAU has maintained its 
leadership since the pioneer 
days of snow plowing through 
constant improvement in 
manufacturing techniques, the 
use of alloy metals and by 
closely engineering snow 
plows to the added power 
and speed of new trucks. 


HIGH SPEED BLADES 


Now available in dischorge 
heights from 4° to 7° in o wide 
selection of shapes . de- 
signed for trucks of 2 tons to 
15 tons capacity 


eeeeeseseeeesseceosoa 


VEE TYPE PLOWS 


The severe storms of lost winter 
ogoin prove the Vee Plows to 
be indispensable. There ore 14 
Models of WAUSAU Vee-Type 
Piows to fit anything from o 
farm tractor te a $4,000 GVW 
truck. 


TRUCKGRADER 
ICE BLADE 


Truly @ versatile yeor ‘round 
maintenance unit . . . full 


Hydrovlic cab control. 


TRIP BLADE PLOWS 


Trip Blode Snow Plows ore 
practically standard equipment 
for city vse—but only WAUSAU 
builds Trip Biales with simple, 
self-cleaning, readily oadjust- 
able compression springs . . . 
12 Models available for almost 
any motive power 


peeeeeeeseeeseeoeeeeese 


peseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


MATERIAL SPREADERS 
Quick action low cost self-con- 
tained unit . . . 8 te 20° 
spread width .. . hopper copa- 
city 2 cubic feet. 





WAUSAU 


AUSAI . 


ONSIN 


IRON WORKS 


2» 
ow Guclders 


l Wlaterial Serwaders 




















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol + Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys ° 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization * Procedure - Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation * Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master Fn mle 4 Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning « Feasibilicy Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Public Administration Cos vltants 


An experienced staff of public persounel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services * 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 Ease 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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pevatlatle Now 
THE 


MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1959 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive _ reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials."—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIA 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 

Municipal Highlights of 1958 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1958 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employees, 

Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, etc.— 

Cities over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Special Assessments 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its  field.”"—National 
Civic Review. 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WIi:son, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 





OF CONTENT 
PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 

Developments in 1958 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

City Planning Data 

Fire and Police Data 

Urban Renewal 

Traffic Data 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1958 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


606 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


NATIONAI 


| ‘  } ~ 
. rr 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 











* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
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University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


3 


VIANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
SVEALLER CITikKsS 


® Training manual covers management, planning, finance, public works, 


police, fire, and other programs. Based on tested practices in smaller 


cities. Designed for chief administrators and department heads. 


430 pp. $7.50. 


@ In-service training by correspondence for individuals and groups—$60.00, 


including training manual. 


order now from 





